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into trouble and sufferings that it would be diffi- 
cult to describe. When in Brandywine battie 
he says, ‘an awful pause preceded the engage- 


| ment, and some of us stood in solemn silence. I 


then remembered what I had seen and felt of 
the mercies of God, and I was afresh convinced 
that it was contrary to the Divine Will for a 


| Christian to fight; I was sensible in my heart 
| that I had done wrong in taking up arms, and 


the terrors of the Lord fell upon me.” 
According to his own statement, the next day 
he was taken prisoner, and being cruelly beaten 
and abused, was driven to Philadelphia and shut 
up with about nine hundred others in prison. 


Ritter, though deceased several years, still lives | Here he remained three days without food, and 
in the minds of many Friends, both within the | with but very little clothing, in cold weather: 
limits of our own monthly meeting and elsewhere. | many of his fellow prisoners starved to death. 


A memorial concerning him was prepared and 
entered on the minutes of this meeting in the | 
3d Month, 1844, but as it has been confined | 
very much within the limits of our own monthly 
mecting, and believing that a revision and cn- | 
largement of it, would be acceptable and useful | 


In this destitute and suffering condition he says, 


‘*T often laid down with my face to the ground 
and begged.” In one of these mental interces- 


_ sions he feit the assurance of Divine pardon, ac- 


companied with a promise of deliverance which 
gave him new life. 


to survivors, we feel constrained to give forththe Soon after this the time of his deliverance ar- 
following concerning him. rived, and he was suddenly released ; he remained 

Javob Ritter, according to his own account, | with a relation in the city until he recovered 
was born of German parents inthe year 1757, | strength, when he went home to his father’s 
in Springfield, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. In his| house; the family had supposed he was dead, 
early youth he was very much excluded from | excepting his faithful, devoted mother, who 
society, and confined to a laborious life in the | never gave him up, but would say, “ my child 


wilderness, with very little school education. He 
says, “my father was a high-spirited man, and | 


set me to work as soon as I wasable—my mother | which he suffered (Ileb. v. 


was always kind and tender to me.” 

It appears that in this retired situation he was 
not forsaken, for about the thirteenth year of his 
age, when in retirement and silence, while ob- 
serving the bright moon and stars, and changing 
clouds, he would think within himself, “surely 
there must be some great power that created and 
framed all these things; for I had often felt the 
secret touches of Divine love, yet 1 wist not what 
it was.” 

About the sixteenth year of his age, he be- 
came clearly convinced of the crime of war, but 
at that time didnot know the meaning of it. But 
soon after he was persuaded by the preaching of 
the minister of the Society to which he then be- 
longed, to take up arms in defence of the coun- 
try, although, he says, expressly, “ It was against 
my better judgment.” 

By thisactof disobedience he was soon brought 


is yet alive.” 

Now having learned obedience from the things 
8,) he béeameva 
changed and reformed man. On looking *baek 
at his past sufferings, he says, “Oh, when I 
have seen the tables of Friends loaded with all 
the luxuries of wealth, it hasgecmed as if I could 
weep over them, remembering the days of my 
famine, and fearing the day of plenty was not 
enough valued. 

In the year 1793, he resided in Philadelphia, 
and from a sense of duty remained there during 
the ravages of the yellow fever ; he visited the 
sick from house to house, and when his wife dis- 
suaded him from it, as it was at the peril of his 
life, he said, “I do it in obedience to Divine 
command,” she answered, “then I submit.” 
He took the epidemic himself and was brought 
near to the grave, but he was, through mercy, 
raised frum this bed of sickness and restored to 
health. He saw the finger of God in this dis- 
pensation of his judgments upon the city, but he 
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endeavored to be faithful to his duty in adminis- 
tering comfort to the sick and afflicted. 

About the time of his recovery from this severe 
turn of the Yellow Fever, he was permitted to 
see, and in some measure to feel the glory of the 
Paradisical state, and that it can be known in 
solemn silence. He says, ‘Oh that all would 
come to know this pure inward silence before | 
God. On opening the Bible while under these 
serious considerations, it seemed as if I had a} 
spiritual understanding given me, such as Ij 
never had before, though I had read the scrip- | 
tures a great deal. 

At this time he had but very little knowledge | 
of the Society of Friends, but by a watchful at- | 
tention to the Divine gift within himself, he was 
drawn toattend the Bank meeting in Philadelphia, 
(a meeting of Friends in Front near Arch St.) 

n accordance with the impression, he made en- 
quiry of a Friend in the street, and finding there 
was such a meeting, he attended it, and said, 
“‘T found a number of people sitting in solemn 
stillness.” ‘hus he was led along until he be- 
came a member of the Society. His convince- | 
ment and conversion appear to have been affected | 
without the aid of instrumental means. 

His faith in Christ as a teacher and leader of | 
his people was great; he frequently observed, 
bothin meetings andelsewhere, that He (Christ) 








} 
\ 
| 
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He bore a faithful testimony against the use 
of all intoxicating liquors, having beheld with 
sorrow their ruinous effects. He became weaned 
from political strife and debates, and it is be- 
lieved he seldem, if ever, after he withdrew from 
the army, cast a vote at the election. 

He was a faithful, upright member among us; 
atimely and diligent attender of our religious 
meetings, both for worship and discipline; an 
honest man and a beloved minister of Christ ; and 
lastly, as he lived, sohedied. He lived a godly 
life and died a happy and triumphant death. 

He attended Plymouth meeting, a branch of 
this monthly meeting, on first day 28th of the 
11th Mo., 1841, and appeared in the ministry 
with clearness and much to the comfort and satis- 
faction of Friends. This was the last meeting 
he ever attended. On 3d day, the 30th he was 
taken unwell, and from this time he gradually 
continued to decline for about two weeks. 

A few days before his departure, two Friends 
called to see him. He greeted them affection- 
ately, and desired to be raised up. After a pause 
he said in a firm distinct voice, ‘I have seen, 
as it were, all the world of mankind before me; 
and they that repent and are favored to overcome 
their own stubborn wills, shall live and be saved 
with an everlasting salvation ; but they that will 
not repent must die.” One of the Friends re- 














“taught me what to say and how to pray, he | marked, that it was a great consolation that his 
taught me how to worship in silence, which man | Divine Master was with him, that it brought to 
canuot do of himself, and it is by his teaching | mind the testimony of a beloved Friend lately 
only that we can get down to the root and founda- | deceased, who had quoted the promise of our 
tion, even to Christ himself, the way, the truth, | Saviour to his disciples, and who had felt at that 
and the life.” | solemn time, that this promise applied to him- 
His qualifications for usefulness were learned | self; viz. “ Lo! I am with you always, even to 
in the school of Christ. The lessons he took | the end of the world ;” after a pause he replied, 
there made him useful in meetings, and agree- | in a very fecling manner, “ Yes, it is true in my 





able and instructive in the social circle. His 
company was welcome, especially among piously | 
disposed young people—even in large companies | 
there was seldom any other disposition than to 
listen to his conversation. ‘He was truly no | 
man’s copy ;” his ideas were original, and the 
similes employed to convey them were (like his 
Divine Master’s) drawn from familiar objects. 
In this way instruction was imparted, and even 
rebukes made without giving offence. 

In his dress, language, furniture and equipage 
he was truly consistent, as well as a bright ex- 
ample. In his ministry he was seldom lengthy, 
and careful in quoting scripture. As his early | 
reading of the Bible was in the German lan- 
guage, he labored under difficulties in conveying 
his impressions in English, but in appointed 
meetings among (iermans he generally spoke in 
that language, and it has been remarked, that 
his delivery was copious and fluent. It is not 
recollected that he ever appeared in public voeal 
supplication, although he frequently recom- 
mended inward, silent prayer, reverently acknow- 
ledging its inestimable advantages. 





‘persons under convincement, he said, “ Let pa- 


| case, and though my bodily sufferings are very 


great, yet | am mercifully supported under them, 
and I know they are refining and preparing me 
for a state of everlasting rest and happiness.” 
Some time after this, two other Friends visited 
him, to whom he said, “ I am glad to see you,” 
and after a pause observed in great earnestness, 
“ Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sins of the world.” In his illness, though his 
sufferings were great, he remained conscious that 
the Divine Presence was with him, by which he 
appeared very much redeemed from the world, 
and the fear of death was taken away, a state 
foreseen by the Psalmist and realized by Jacob 
Ritter, viz., “Though I pass through the valley 
of the shadow of Death, I will fear no evil, for 


| thou art with me, and thy rod and thy staff they 


comfort me.” 

His affectionate admonition to Friends every- 
where was to exercise forbearance towards those 
who had trangressed the rules of our discipline, 
remembcring that the kingdom of Christ comes 
by entreaty and not by force ; and in relation to 
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tience have its perfect work, and treat such with 
patience and tenderness.” 


As his end drew near he said, “I feel that the 
truth and seed of life has the dominion and 
reigns in me. Oh! that the Babe of immortal 
life might be brought forth, and be nourished, 
and have the dominion in all people ; how kind 
then would they be to one another.” 


He continued in this undisturbed and peace- 
ful state until one o’clock in the afternoon of 4th 
day of the 15th of the 12th Month, 1841, when 
he passed quietly away in the 85th year of his 
age. He was a minister about 50 years, and a 
member of this meeting about 29. 


situation to be very lonesome, and destitute of 
suitable company ; notwithstanding I pray thee, 
keep as much as possible out of low company, 
not the poor do I mean, because they are poor, 
but the loose and vulgar, whether poor or rich, 
who are of a corrupting spirit, and will tend to 
the hurt of those who associate with them; but 
keep thy place, and thou will be like a light set 
on a hill, as a guide to others, who will praise 
God on thy behalf.” 





A short account of the life and convincement of 
Witi1aM Dewssury. 


In the year 1688, died William Dewsbury, 
‘one of the first preachers among those called 
Quakers, having been a very zealous teacher, and 
an eminent instrument to the conversion of many. 
He was born in Yorkshire, and in his youth was 
mo., and departed this life, the 6th of the 8th/|a shepherd, and afterwards put apprentice to a 
mo., 1749 in the 17th year of her age. In the | clothier ; but when the civil wars broke out, he 
time of her illness, she called several persons | became a soldier, and joined with those who said 
present to view her blooming youth how changed, | they fought for the Gospel. 


and likely in a short time to bid adieu to the| Now though he was religious according to his 
world and all its enjoyments ; praying that the | knowledge, yet growing more and more serious, 
moment she was prepared, she might go. In a! and turning his mind inwardly, he saw there 
particular manner, she desired the physician who | were inward and spiritual enemies to encounter 
attended her, to observe the frailty of poor mor- | with, according to the saying of the apostle, 
tals, as well as the uncertainty of time in this | « We wrestle not against flesh and blood; but 
life, saying, “ Look on me, doctor ; I am like a! against spiritual wickedness,” &. And this 
bud cropped from the vine before it is fully | state was inwardly manifested to him in the words 
blown ; yet young as I am, I have something to! of our Saviour, ‘ put up thy sword into the 
repent of, which in health and strength we are ' sheath. If my kingdom were of this world, then 
apt to overlook, and flatter ourselves is no sin. | would my servants fight.” This wrought so 
I have been too much given to laughterand jest- | powerfully upon his mind, that he could no 
ing with those of my companions who have re- longer meddle with martial affairs, but left the 
turned the same,” naming one in particular, | army, and returned to his former calling; en- 
whom she expressed a great desire to see before | deavoring to improve in true Godliness, in which 
she died, that she might warn her of the weight | he so advanced gradually, that when George 
she now felt, not only in these two things, but Fox, in the year 1651, care to Balby in York- 
ina third, which was taking too much delight | shire, and preached the gospel there, he could 
in dress. | not but consent to the doctrine declared by him 

Then directing her discourse to the doctor, she as being the same of which he himself was 
said, “Nothing else have I to charge myself already convinced in his mind, viz. that heed 
with, yet, dear doctor, I find it enough ; there- | ought to begiven to the inward divine reprovings 
fore let me prevail with thee to take warning by for that which is evil; which doctrine was 
me. I am sensible that some things thou art in| preached by George Fox under the denomination 
the practice of, are fully as dangerous, if not) of the true light which enlighteneth every man 
more so, than those which now lay so heavy on | coming into the world. And that heed must be 
me ; that of drinking to excess, to oblige company, | given thereunto, as being the grace which brings 





EARLY PIETY——-NO. XXXVIII. 


Sarah Pleasants, daughter of Thomas and 
Mary Pleasants, was taken ill the 26th of the 7th 


as thy excuse and that of many others is, yet thou 
wilt find it of greater weight when thou comest 
to lie in the condition I am now in, than now 
thou mayest think possible.. Thou wilt surely 
wish it had been left undone, with all other un- 
profitable things.”” The doctor replied weeping, 
‘‘T take it very kind, and hope I shall observe 
it.” Many more good expressions and advice she 
uttered to him and others then about her. She 
one day called her brother ‘Thomas to her bed- 





| salvation, of which the apostle speaks in his 
epistle to Titus ii. 11, saying, that it hath ap- 
peared to all men. W. Dewsbury having heard 
such a sermon as this, agreed not only with G. 
Fox in this point of doctrine, but in process of 
time became himself also avery zealous preacher 
of it, for which he fell under great sufferings ; 
insomuch that he was a prisoner at Warwick 


imprisonments he suffered on that account in 


mpi years for religion’s sake, besides the 


side, and said to him, ‘ Dear brother, I know thy | other places. 
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Extracts froma Sketch of the Life of Benjamin | mated this 
Banneker, by J. Saurin Norris. 
(Continued from page 808.) 


yearly payment, by the probable du” 
ration of his own life ; and, in conference with 
the assignees, remarked ;—‘‘I believe I shall 

Banneker, who was now fifty-eight years of age, | live fifteen years, and consider my land* worth 
had, from his uncommon circumstances, become | £180 Maryland Currency; by receiving £12 a 
quite celebrated, and no strangers who visited ; year, for fifteen years, I shall, in the contemplated 
his neighborhcod were willing to depart without | time, receive its full value; if on the contrary I 


conversing with him, or visiting his cottage. It) 
was in thisretired abode that the writer's mother, | 
accompanied by several of her friends, paid him 

a visitin 1790. So closely was his mind occu- 
pied, that they entered his door, which stood ! 
wide open, without being perceived. Imme- 
diately on observing them he arose, and received 
them with great courtesy. He alluded to lis 
love of astronomy and his deep interest in mathe- | 
matical pursuits, and regretted his slow pro- | 
gress therein, from the laborious nature of his 
agricultural engagements, which obliged him to | 
spend a great part of his time in the fields. | 
Whilst they were conversing his clock struck the 
hour, and at their request he gave an interesting 
account of its construction. With bis imper- | 
fect tools, and with no other model than a bor- | 
rowed watch, it had cost him long and patient | 
labor to perfect it, to make the variation neces- | 
sary to cause it to strike the hours, and produce | 
a concert of correct action between the hour, the 





die before that day, you will be at liberty to take 
possession.” 

His computation was not correct. He lived 
several years beyond the calculated period, and 
the annuity continued to be paid with regularity ; 
any delicacy which he felt on the subject, being 
softened away by the favorable representation of 


| his friends, of the increasing value of property 


around him. 

On making this change in his affairs, he 
deemed an apology necessary for its apparent 
selfishness. He spoke of his desire to increase 
his knowledge on subjects, to which his attention 
had been directed from his youth ; and of his 
inability from personal infirmities to bear much 
laborious exercise ; his land would necessarily be 
poorly cultivated, and poverty would inerease 
upon him—an evil he greatly dreaded. If he 
had attempted to divide his small property by 
| will, in equal bequests among his near relatives, 
|the parcels would have been too small to be of 


minute, and the second machinery. He con-| service to any one of them ;—on the contrary, 
fessed that its regularity in pointing out the pro-| if he gave all to two or three, the legatees would 
gress of time had amply rewarded all his pains; become the objects of envy to the discarded. 
in its construction. As his mother had died | Under the pressure of these conflicting views, he 
some years before, Banneker was, at this period, | felt himself excusable for making an appropria- 
the sule occupant of his dwelling. He regarded | tion exclusively with a view to his own benefit. 
her memory with great affection. She wasa! Being new relicved from the constant toils of 
very active woman, of bright mulatto complexion | his former life, Banneker, wrapped up in his cloak, 
and slender person, and had an abundant suit of | and lying prostrate on the ground, generally 





straight black bair which led persons unacquainted | 
with her origin to suppose that she was an In- 
dian. Being much attached to ler son, she had 
watchd over his best interests with prudent 
care ; a care which, we regret to record, became 
necessary, from one great weakucss that ocea- 
sionally appeared in this, in other respects fair 
character. Inebriety was the ruling vice of the 
day, and he had sometimes been the victim of 
its influence. 

At nearly sixty years of age, men are gene- 
rally inclined to desire a relaxation from the 
positive necessities of daily labor. Banneker 
was habitually industrious, and deriving his sup- 
port from his farm, was much interested in ag- 
riculture ;—but he sighed for leisure to perfect 
his knowledge in studies, to which his other en- 
gagements made him unequal. He hesitated a 
long time ere he decided in favor of a plan, 
which was best adapted to his condition. This 
determination being made, he conveyed his 
ground to Ellicott & Co., reserving to himself a 
life estate in it, and a payment therefrom of £12 
per year. With the love of computation, obser- 
vable in many of his transactions, he had esti- 


passed the night in the contemplation of the 
heavenly bodies. After sun-rise he retired to 
rest, and spent a part of the day in repose ; but 
he does not appear to have required as much 
sleep as ordinary persons. He still cultivated 
sufficient ground to occupy him with outdoor la- 
bor; was often seen hocing in his cornfield, 
trimming his fruit trees, or engaged in watching 
the flight or habits of his bees; and again, he 
would be found seated in his dwelling beside a 
large oval table, covered with books, papers and 
mathematical instruments, occupied with read- 
ing or calculation. 

Banneker was but once absent at any distance 
from his domicil. An appointment having been 
made after the adoption of the Constitution, in 
1789, of commissioners, to run the lines of the 
District of Columbia—then called the “ Federal 
Territory,” they wished to avail themselves of 
his talents, induced him to accompany them in 
the work, and retained him with them until the 
service was completed. Banneker’s deportment, 


. Being his portion of his father’s estate, situated 
ten miles from Baltimore, and one mile from Ellicott's 
Mills. 
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throughout the whole of this engagement, se- 


cured their respect, and there is good authority | 


for believing, that his endowments led the com- 
missioners to overlook the color of his skin, to 


converse with him freely, and enjoy the clear- | 
ness and originality of his remarks on various 


subjects. It is a fact, that they honored him 
with an invitation to a daily seat at their table ; 
but this, with his usual modesty, he declined. 
They then ordered a side table set for him, in the 


same apartment with themselves. On his re- | 


turn, he called to give an account of his engaige- 


ments, at the house of one of his friends. He | 


arrived on horseback dressed in his usual cos- 


tume ;—a full suit of drab cloth, surmounted by | 
a broad-brimmed beaver hat. He seemed tohave | 
been re-animated by the presence of the eminent 


men with whom he had mingled in the District, 


and gave a full account of their proceedings, | 


With his usual humility, he estimated his own 


. | 
services at a low rate, but remarked that he had | 
not during his absence from home tasted wine | 


or spirituous liquors, adding, ‘1 feared to trust 
myself even with wine, lest it should steal away 
the little sense I have.” 
and improvement in self-discipline, led him to 
be fearful of himself in this respect; for, as we 
have previously hinted, he had not always re- 
frained with prudence from intoxicating liquors. 


No one appeared to be more sensible of their de- | 


basing effect, than the subject of our notice ; 


and, as to “know ourselves diseased is half a | 


cure,’ he lamented his weakness, and gradually 
relieved himself of its fetters, not, however, un- 
til excess had impaired his strength, given him 
the appearance of premature old age, and pro- 
duced the diseases which shortened his days. 
Having surmounted the difficulties alluded to 
in the letter we have presented, dated Oct. 13th, 
1789, Banneker completed and published his 
first Almanac in 1792. He sent a copy in his 
own hand-writing to Thomas Jefferson, then 
Secretary of State, accompanied by a letter in 
which he feelingly alludes to the degradation of 
his own people. The reply of the Secretary 


was well caleulated to arouse ennobling feelings | 


in the breast of his humble correspondent, for 
he assures him, “I have taken the liberty of 


sending your Almanac to M. de Condorcet, Sec- | 


retary of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and 
member of the Philanthropic Society ; because 


Teconsidered it a document to which your whole | 


color had a right for their justification against 
the doubts which have been entertained of them.” 
Jefferson, at the same time, expressed sentiments 
involving a problem that may well demand the 
serious consideration of the thoughtful legisla- 
tor, the metaphysicion and the philanthropist ;— 


which still remains to be wrought out and dem- | 


onstrated by the test of experiment, viz.— 
“Whether there has been given to our black 
brethren,” as he says, “ talents equal to the 


His moral rectitude | 


| other colors of men, and that the appearance of 
a want of them, is owing only to tthe degraded 
condition of their existence, both in Africa and 
America ?” 

The decision respecting the capacity of the 
African mind, is still left with succeeding gene- 
rations. —From a future so far removed from us, 
we cannot overhear the verdict. 

Banneker never married, was a great lover of 
retirement, and possessed a remarkably mild and 
philosophic disposition.* His equilibrium was 
seldom disturbed by the petty jealousies and in- 
equalities of temper of the ignorant people, with 
' whom his situation obliged him frequently to 
| come in contact.t—His genius, and the nature 
of his contemplations, rendered him in a great 
measure superior to such perplexities; and the 
' pacific principles which he admired, taught him 
| forbearance, and the forgiveness of injuries. Al- 
though he made no profession of religion, he 
loved the doctrines and mode of worship of the 
Society of Friends, and was frequently at their 
meetings. We have seen Banneker in Elkridge 
Meeting house, where he always sat on the form 
nearest the door, his head uncovered. His am- 
ple forehead, white hair, and reverent deport- 
ment, gave him a very venerable appearance, as 
| he leaned on the long staff (which he always 
carried with him) in quiet contemplation. 

The situation of Banneker’s dwelling was one 
| which’would be admired by every lover of na- 
ture, and furnished a fine field for the observa- 
tion of Celestial Phenomena. It was about half 
a mile from the Patapsco River, and commanded 
| a prospect of the near and distant hills upon its 
| banks, which have been so justly celebrated for 
| their picturesque beauty. A never failing spring 
issued from beneath a large golden willow tree, 
| in the midst of his orchard. Of the large num- 
| ber of strangers, whom curiosity or feelings of 


| benevolent interest led to visit his humble abode, 
| SD 








| His cotemporaries loved to dwell on his kindness 
| to those, who were in the habit of robbing his or- 
| chard. His cherries and pears were of peculiar ex- 
cellence, sweet, juicy, and in high favor with the boys, 
who, in his later years, were quite numerous in his 
| neighborhood. They would call respectfully at his 
door, ask and obtain permission to partake of some of 
the fruit, and afterwards retire; then when the as- 
| tronomer was shut up in his house, immersed in cal- 
culations, they would return and strip his trees; thus 
he was often deprived of his fruit, before it reached 
maturity. For this he has been heard to remonstrate 
with his youthful visitors, and offer them one-half, if 
they would leave him in quiet possession of the other 
half, but all without effect. To a friend who once 
visited him in summer, he expressed his regret, that 
he had no fruit to present him, worthy of his accept- 
ance, adding, ‘* 1 have no influence with the rising 
generation. All my arguments have failed to induce 
them to set bounds to their wants.”’ 
t On a leaf of one of Banneker’s Almanacs, we find 
the following in his own writing : 
| Evil communications corrupt good manners ; I 
hope to live to hear, that good communication corrects 
‘bad manners.’ ” 
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only one author has preserved on account of an 
interview with its remarkable occupant. We 

cannot resist the inclination to make a short ex- 
tract from the work to which we allude :— 

“We found the venerable star-gazer under a 
wide spreading pear tree, laden with delicious 
fruit: he came forward to meet us, and bade us 
welcome to his lowly dwelling. It was built of 
logs, one story in height, and was surrounded by 
an orchard. In one corner of the room, was 
suspended a clock of his own construction, which 
was a true herald of departing hours. 

“ He took down from a shelf a little book, 
wherein he registered the names of those by 
whose visits he felt particularly honored, and re- 
corded my mother’s name upon the list ; ‘he then, 
diffidently, but very respectfully, requested her 
acceptance of one of his Almanacs in manu- 
script.”’* 

[To becontinued. } 


THE ART OF EDUCATION. 


There cannot fail to be a relationship between 
the successive systems of education, and the suc- 
cessive social states with which they have co- 
existed. Having a common origin in the na-| 
tional mind, the institutions of each epoch, what- 
ever be their special functions, must have a 
family likeness. It was natural when men re- 
ceived their creed and its interpretations from | 
an infallible authority deigning no explanations, | 
that the teaching of children should be purely | 
dogmatic. Whilst ‘‘ believe and ask no ques- 
tion’ was the maxim of the Church, it was fitly | 
the maxim of the school. Conversely, now that | 
Protestantism has established for adults a right | 


of private judgment—has introduced the prac- | 


tice of appealing to reason—we may comprehend 
the change that has made the instruction of the 


young a process of explanation addressed to the | 
Along with political despotism, | 
stern in its commands, ruling by force of terror, | 


understanding. 


visiting trifling crimes with death, and implaca- | 


ble in its vengeance on the disloyal, there neces- 
sarily grew up an academic discipline similarly 
harsh—a discipline of multiplied injunctions and 
blows for every breach of them—a discipline of 
unlimited autocracy, upheld by rods and ferules, 
and the black hole. 
crease of political liberty, the abolition of laws 
restricting individual action, and the amelioration 
of the criminal, have been accompanied by a 
kindred process ‘towards non-coe rcive education ; 
the pupil is hampered by fewer restraints, and | 


other means than punishments are used to gov- | 


ern him. 


Whilst many will regret the nullification of 


schemes of juvenile culture, the catholic obser- 
ver will discern in it a rational system. What- 
ever may be thought of theological dissent, it is 


«¢* Memoir of Susanna Mason,”’ by her daughter. 
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clear that dissent in education partially results 
in facilitating inquiry by the division of labor. 
Were we in possession of the true method, di- 
vergence from it would, of course, be prejudi- 
cial; but the true method having to be found, 
the efforts of numerous independent seekers car- 
rying out their rescarches in different directions, 
constitute a better agency for finding it than any 
that could be devised. Each of them struck by 
some new thought which probably contains more 
| or less of basis in facts—each of them zealous 
{on behalf of his plan, fertile in expedients to 
test its correctness, and untiring in his efforts to 
make known its success—each of them free in 





On the other hand, the in- | 


his criticism on the rest—there cannot fail by com- 
position of forces, to be a gradual approxima- 
| tion of all towards the right course. 
| The suppression of every error is commonly 
| followed by a temporary ascendancy of the con- 
| trary one; and soit happened that after the ages 
| when physical development alone was aimed at, 
| there came an age when culture of the mind 
{ was the sole solicitude—when children had les- 
son books put before them at between two or 
‘three years old—when school hours were pro- 
tracted, and the getting of knowledge was the one 
| thing needful. As, further, it commonly hap- 
| pens, that after one ‘of these ‘reactions the next 
advance is achieved by co-ordinating the antago- 
| nist errors, and perceiving that they are oppo- 
site sides of one truth; so we are now coming 
to the conviction that body and mind must both 
| be cared for, and the whole being unfolded. The 
| forcing system has been more or less abandoned, 
| and precocity is discouraged. The best brain is 
| found of little service, if there be not enough 
vital energy to work it; and hence to obtain the 
| one by sacrificing the source of the other, is now 
| considered a folly—a folly which the eventual 
failure of juvenile prodigies constantly illustrates. 
The once universal practice of learning by 
rote, is daily falling more into discredit. All 
| modern authorities condemn the old mechanical 
| way of teaching the alphabet. The multiplica- 
| tion table is now frequently taught experiment- 
jally. In the acquirement of languages, the 


./grammar school plan is being superseded by 


plans based on the spontaneous process followed 
by the child in gaining its mother tongue. 

The vote-system, like other systems of its age, 
'made more of the forms and symbols than of the 
things symbolized. To repeat the words cor- 
‘rectly was everything ; to understand their mean- 
‘ing, nothing; and thus the spirit was sacrificed 
| to “the letter. 

Along with rote-teaching, is declining also the 
‘nearly allied teaching by rules. The particu- 
lars first, and then the generalization is the new 
method. Rule-teaching is now condemned as 





imparting a merely empirical knowledge—as 
producing an appearance of understanding with- 
out the reality. 
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General truths, to be of due and permanent 
use, must be earned. Whilst rules, lying isola- 
ted in the mind—not joined to its other contents 
as outgrowths from them—are contiuually for- 
gotten, the principles which those rules express 
piecemeal become, when once reached by the un- 
derstanding, enduring possessions. Between a 
mind of rules and a mind of principles, there 
exists a difference such as that between a con- 
fused heap of materials, and the same materials 
organized into a complete whole, with all its parts 
bound together. 

From the substitution of principles for rules, 
and the necessary co-ordinate practice, the leav- 
ving abstractions untaught until the mind has 
been familiarized with the facts from which th2y 
are abstracted, has resulted in the postponement 
of some once early studies to a late period. This 
is exemplified in the abandonment of that in- 
tensely stupid custom, the teaching of grammar 
to children. As M. Marcel says :—‘ It may 
without hesitation be affirmed, that grammar is 
not the stepping-stone, but the finishing instru- 
ment.” 

As Mr. Wyse argues: “ Grammarand syntax 
are a collection of laws and rules. Rules are 
gathered from practice, they are the result of in- 
duction to which we come by long observation 
and comparison of facts. It is, in fine, the 
science, the philosophy of language. In follow- 
ing the process of nature neither individuals nor 
nations arrive at the science first. A language 
is spoken, and poetry written, many years before 
either a grammar or prosody is ever thought of.” 

Of the new practices that have grown up du- 
ring the decline of the old ones, the most im- 
portant is the systematic culture of the powers 
of observation. After long ages of blindness 











significant is the growing desire to make the ac- 
quirement of knowledge pleasurable rather than 
painful. There is a spreading opinion that the 
existence of an appetite for any kind of know- 
ledge implies that the unfolding mind has be- 
come fit to assimilate it, and needs it for the pur- 
poses of growth; and that, on the other hand, 
the disgust felt towards any kind of knowledge 
is aa index either that it is prematurely presented, 
or that it is presented in an indigestible form. 
As a final text by which to judge of any plan of 
culture, should come the questions: Does it 
create a pleasurable excitement in the pupil ? 
“flis natural desire of variety should be in- 
dulged,” says M. Marcel, “and the gratification 
of his curiosity should be combined with his im- 
provement. Lessons should cease before the 
child evinces symptoms of weariness.” 

In education the process of self-development 
should be encouraged to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. Children should be led to make their own 
investigations and to draw their own inferences. 
They should be put in the way of solving their 
own questions. They should be éold as little as 
possible, and induced to discover as much as pos- 
sible. 

This need for perpetual telling is the result of 
our stupidity, not the child’s. We drag itaway 
from the facts in which it is interested, and which 

: is actively assimilating of itself; we put be- 
fore it facts far too complex for it to under- 
| stand, and therefore distasteful to it ; finding that 
jit will not voluntarily acquire these facts, we 
force them into its mind by means of threats and 
punishments ; by thus denying the knowledge it 
craves, and cramming it with knowledge which 
}it cannot digest, we produce a morbid state of 
| its faculties, and a consequent disgust for know- 





men are at last seeing that the spontaneous ac- | ledge in gencral; and when, asa result partly 
tivity of the observing faculties in children has | of the indolence and stolidity we have brought 
a meaning and ause. What was once thought | on, and partly as a result of unfitness in its stu- 
mere purposeless action, a play, or mischief, as | dies, the child can understand nothing without 
the case might be, is now recognized as the | explanation, and becomes a mere passive recipi- 
process of acquiring a knowledge on which all! ent of our instruction, we infer that education 
after knowledye is to be based. Whilst the old, must necessarily be carried on thus. Having by 
method of presenting truths in the abstract has | our method induced helplessness, westraightway 
been falling out of use, there has been a corres-| make the helplessness a reason for our method. 
ponding adoption of the new method of present-| The repuguances to this and that study which 
ing them in the concrete. ‘The rudimentary facts | vex the ordinary teacher, are not innate, but re- 
of exact science are now being learnt by direct | sult from his unwise system. Fellenburg says, 
intuition, as textures, and tastes and colors are! Experience has taught me that indolence in 
learnt. The use of the ball-frame for first les-, young persons is so directly opposite to their 
sons in arithmetic exemplifies this. M. Marcel, | natural disposition to activity, that unless it is 
rightly repudiating the old system of tables, | the consequence of bad education, it is almost in- 
teaches weights and measures by the use of the| variably connected with some constitutional de- 
actual yard and foot, pound and ounce, gallon | fect.” “And the spontaneous activity to whieh 
and quart; and lets the discovery of their rela- | children are thus prone, is simply the pursuit of 
tionships be experimental. The use of geograph- | those pleasures which the healthful exercise of 
ical models and of models of the regular bodies | the faculties gives. Experience is daily show- 
ec¢e., introductory to geography and geometry re-| ing with greater clearness that there is always a 
spectively, are facts of the same class. method to be found productive of interest, even 

But of all the changes taking place, the most! of delight; and it now turns out that this is the 





' 
| 
| 
| 
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method proved by ‘all other tests to be the right ; ginning of the year, there were 112 males, and 


one. It was the opinion of Pestalozzi, an opinion, 
which has ever since his day been gaining ground, 
that education of some kind should begin from 
the cradle. Whoever has watched with any dis- 
cernment, the wide-eyed gaze of the infant at 
surrounding objects, knows very well that edu- 
cation does begin thus early, whether we intend 
it or not; and that these fingerings and suckings 
of every thing it can lay hold of, these open- 
mouthed listenings to every sound, are the first 
steps in the series which ends in new discoveries 
and inveutions. Fortunately the ordinary prac- 
tices of the nursery fulfil these requirements of 
education to a considerable degree. Much, how- 
ever remains to be done. 


(To be continued.) 
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There is probably no class of diseases, the 
treatment of which has been more modified and 
improved by the advance of science, and by the 
light of Christianity, than insanity. 

A malady, some of the manifestations of which 
are so dreadful, as to have led to the belief in an 
ignorant and superstitious age, that its victims 


were peculiarly under the power of the evil one, | 


is in the present day, stripped not only of its 
imaginary terrors, but almost entirely of the in- 
struments of restraint, which were once thought 
necessary to the safety of the patient and hia at- 
tendants. 

The influence exerted in this cause, by the 
conductors of the “ Pennsylvania Hospital for 
the Insane” entitle their Reports to much weight, 
and we have accordingly made extracts from the 
Fourteenth Annual Report of Dr. Thomas 8. 
Kirkbride, Physician of the Institution. 


Physician's Report to the Managers of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital for the Insane for 1854. 
At the date of the last Report, there were 

235 patients in the Institution; since which, 


178 have been admitted, and 190 have been dis- | 


yo 


charged or died, leaving 223 
close of the year. 

The total number of patients in the Hospital 
during the year was 413. The highest number 
at any one time was 259; the lowest was 220; 
and the average number under treatment during 
the whole period was 229. 

The number of males in the house during the 
year was 197; and the number of females was 
216. The highest number of males at any one 
time was 124, and of females 123. 


under care at the 


At the be- | 


123 females. At this date, there are 117 males, 
and 106 females ; so that the relative number of 
the sexes is changed. 

During the entire year, the Institution has 

been doing all for the insane in our community 
that its capacity would permit. It has always 
been full, and frequently much crowded. Anx- 
ious to extend its advantages as widely as _possi- 
ble, all suitable applicants have becn admitted 
whenever the state of the house would justify 
their reception ; but during a few months of the 
summer and autumn, our numbers were so large, 
and the tendency to sickness in the community 
generally so great, that, in justice to the patients 
already with us, we felt compelled to decline a 
large part of those who applied for admission. 
| During this period, as many as fifty individuals 
| laboring under mental diseases, and in every way 
proper cases for care and treatment in such an 
| institution, and who would have been glad tohave 
| availed themselves of our accommodations, were 
| compelled to look elsewhere for relief. 

Of the patients discharged during the year 
1854, were 


Cured 98 
Much improved 32 
Improved . ; 19 
Stationary. ‘ : ; 15 
Died. : . ‘ ‘ 26 
a oe 190 


| Of the patients discharged ‘ cured,” forty-two 
| were residents of the Hospital not exceeding 
| three months ; twenty-six between three and six 
| months ; twenty-two between six months and one 
| year; and eight for more than one year. 
| Farm and Garden.—The farm and garden 
| during the past year have shown their usual 
| good results, as appendages to a hospital for the 
insane. The patients have aided in the various 
| kinds of work, and with one or two exceptions, 
| the crops generally have been good. The im- 
| portance of a full supply of fresh vegetables, at 
| all times, can hardly be over-estimated in the ar- 
| rangements of such an institution ; and the kind 
| of work supplied in their cultivation is certainly 
one of the best forms of out-door labor that can 
; be furnished to any patients who may, with pro- 
'priety, be employed in such occupations. 
The Greenhouse is still kept up without cost 
‘to the Institution. It has indeed, for two or 
three years past, been made a source of revenue, 
‘and has enabled us materially to increase our 
/means of instruction, employment, and amuse- 
'ment for the patients. A few black Hamburg 
grape-vines, cultivated with the plants, last year 
enabled us to purchase with the funds received 
for fruit sold, a neat Germantown wagon, a small 
| sleigh, and a donkey omnibus ; and this year the 
| proceeds of the same vines, amounting tu $300 20, 
have been appropriated to the purchase of 
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philosophical apparatus for the illustration of our 
lectures on scientific subjects. 
The total produce of the farm is 
stated at 
And the total expenses 


$4,524.75 
2,707.58 
Leaving balance in favor of the farm $1,817.22 
Evening Entertainments and Instruction of the 
Patients. —The tenth regular course of lectures 
and eveuing entertainments commenced at the 
usual period, and will be more varied, and su- 
perior in most respects, to any series heretofore | 
given. As usual, three evenings in every week 
will be appropriated to this object, in the lee- 
ture-room ; and the course will continue the en- | 
tire year, with the exception of a period of three 
months in the summer and autumn, which ex- 
perience has shown to be too warm to allow so 
many persons to be comfortably collected in such | 
an apartment. 
The teachers continue to read to the patients | 
in the wards, on those evenings when there are | 
no lectures or entertainments, and are generally 
welcomed by a large and attentive audience. The 
interest, in these ward-readings, has been in- | 
creased by the introduction of some pleasant ex- 
hibitions and music. The value of all this class | 
of means can hardly be properly estimated by | 
those who have not made a systematic trial of 
them—using them, not at long intervals asa rare 
gratification, but frequently, as a regular part 
of the treatment. Something of the kind should 
be kept in operation nearly every evening, in| 
order to relieve, as far as possible, that hospital | 
monotony, which gencrally has a real existence, | 
and is everywhere more or Jess complained of, | 
and to prevent patients who have nothing to do, ! 
uothing to interest them, and no disposition to 
seek occupation, from getting into careless, if! 
not vicious habits. Activity in the movements 
of a hospital household is particularly impor- 
tant ; and as a general rule, the more varied the 
pursuits of the patients, the more steadily they 
ure kept employed in some way, especially in the | 
open air, and the more frequently their attention | 
is directed to new and interesting objects during 
most of the hours they are not in bed, the more 
comfortable they will be found to be, the better 
their general health and appearance, the more | 
easily they may be managed, the less noise and 
excitement there will be in the wards, and the | 
nore efficient and valuable will be the services of | 
those who are engaged in their care. No money. 
expended in a hospital for the insane is better 
applied than when judiciously used in promoting 
these varied objects; and we have had oceasion 
here, from year to year, to acknowledge the libe- | 
rality of friends who have enabled us to do much | 
more in this way than could have been effected | 
from the ordinary resources of the Institution. 





,adorn a virtuous woman. 


The amount burned in the year just closed, is 
403,100 feet; or, an average for the whole period 
of 1,104 feet per night, varying according to the 
seuson, and other circumstances, from about 
2,800 to 400 feet. The cost of gas this year has 
been $906 97. 


To be continued. 


Much has been written and said upon the sub- 
ject of education, and it is by comparing views 
and noticing various practices, that each is en- 
abled to arrive at a true method. 

From an article in the North British Review 
for 1854, vol. twenty-first, we have culled many 
excellent hints, which we publish in this and the 
following number, believing they will be valu- 
able to all engaged in the interesting and respon- 
sible duties connected with the government and 
instruction of the youthful mind. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, in Bertie, 
Point Albino, Canada West, on the 4th of First mo., 
1855, Exisua A. Grirritn, of Erie Co., N. Y., to 
Ann Zavitz, daughter of Henry Zavitz, of the 
above place. 

Diep,—At her residence, near the City of Hud- 
son, N.Y, on the J4th inst., after a short and 
severe illness, Margaret Marriott Ilyatt, in 
the 63d year of her age. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Margaret M. Hyatt, whose death was an- 
nounced in the Hudson Daily Star of the 16th 
ult., was truly a woman of extraordinary 
worth and excellence. She possessed a capacious 
mind and a benevolent disposition, and was re- 
markable through life for the unostentatious 
exercise of the noble gifts and graces which 
Her Christian sympa- 
thy and feeling were enlisted on behalf of the 
oppressed and afflicted without regard to nation 
or color. Iler testimony against slavery was 
unflinching and lasting as life, and so deep rooted 
was her abhorrence of the anti-christian system, 
and the oppression of its victims, that she long 
abstained from using the products of their unre- 
quited toil. 

She experienced close trials and disappoint- 
ments during her sojourn here, but her every 
day walk gave evidence pf a concern to live out 
practically the requirements of the Gospel, and 
‘those who watched by her bedside, who wit- 
nessed her entire composure, perfect resignation 
and firm reliance on the mercy and goodness of 
her Heavenly Father, testified that she was pos- 
sessed of that faith which overcomes the world, 
and deprives death of its sting, and doubted not 
that to her the language of the Divine Master 


| was applicable, “Come ye blessed of my Father, 


The use of gus, for lighting this Hospital, con- | inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 


tinues steadily to manifest its various advantages. | foundation of the world.” 


W. 
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To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


On hearing, a few days since, a report from 
the Committee having charge of Green Street 
Preparative Meeting Schools, I thought an ac- 
count of said schools from their beginning would 
be of interest to Friends generally, and an en- 
couragement to those who feel the want of such 
schools in their own neighborhoods, but are 
making no effort, because way does not at once 
open for great things. 

On application, [ have been furnished with 
the following items, which, with the report 
above alluded to, I forward for a place in your 
paper. ee 

Philada., 2a mo. 20th, 1855. 


The establishment of the schools under the 
care of Green Street Preparative Meeting, ori- 
ginated in a concern that Society should provide 
for the education of its children. 

This concern was opened for the consideration 
of Friends, and gradually obtained attention. In 
due time application was made to the Prepara- 
tive Meeting for the use of the committee room 
attached to Green Street Meeting House, to 
commence in. Voluntary contributions to the 
amount of 76 dollars in cash and donations in 
furniture, Xc., supplied it with what was need- 
ful, and on the Ist of 1st mo., 1843, the school | 
was opened with Jive pupils. 

At the expiration of the first six months, the 
number of scholars in attendance and of appli- 
eants for admission appeared to the Committee | 
to call for additional accommodations. Infor- | 
mation thereof was accordingly given to the Pre- 
parative Meeting, and with its sanction, another 
story was added tothe then school room, and 
furnished at a cost of $556, which sum was also 
raised by voluntary contributions. 





_At the close of the summer vacation, the pu- 
pils who had been in attendance during the pre- 
vious six mouths, and the new applicants, were 
classed according to their attainments and di- 
vided between the two rooms, an additional 
teacher having been procured to take charge of | 
the primary school; and at the commence- | 
ment of 1844 they numbered more than 70 
pupils. 

From 1844 to 1854 inclusive, the two schools 
designated as the Primary School for boys and 
girls and the Girls’ Grammar School, continued 
in operation, and during that period several 
hundred applicants were refused for want of 
room. 

At the close“of 1854 there were 100 pupils in 
attendance, but neither of the schools could ac- 
commodate Joys as they advanced beyond the 
attainments of primary scholars. Permission 
was therefore asked and obtained from the 


Monthly Meeting, to erect a building fitted for a 
Boys’ Grammar School on Green Street Meeting 


House lot. This has been completed and fur- 

nished at a cost of - - - $1,583 73 
At the same time one of the other 
rooms was enlarged and sundry 
improvements made to both ata 





cost of - - - - 263 19 
Other amounts previously men- 
tioned herein, being = - - 632 00 








Making a total expense of 
Of which amount there was 
furnished by Green Street 

Preparative Mceting 
The residue by voluntary 

contributions obtained 

within the limits of said 

meeting, - - $1933 09 

Total, 
BRANCIIES OF STUDY. 

Primary School.—Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Philcsopby 
and Physiology. 

Girls’ Grammar School.—Etymology, His- 
tory, Chemistry, Astronomy and Drawing, are 
taught in addition to those branches mentioned 
in the Primary list. 

Boys’ Grammar School.—In addition to the 
above branches, the elements of Algebra and 
Mensuration. 


$2,473 92 


92 


$545 


$2,478 92 


Prices of Tuition. 


Primary School, 1st Class, per Term of 5 mo’s. $6 50 
sé « =. Class, “6 “ 5 75 
Girls’? Grammar School, Ist and 2d Classes, 8 50 
- - - 3d Class, 6 74 
Boys’ Grammar School, Ist Class in Algebra, 12 00 
“6 66 ss 2d and 3d Classes, 10 00 


No extra charges. 


The subjoined report, bearing date 26th of 
Ist month last, gives a full statement of all fur- 
ther particulars, including the present state of 
the thive schools. 


Report from the School Committee. 
To the Preparative Meeting of Friends, held at Green 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Since offering our last report to the Mceting, 
we have felt that the charge resting upon us has 
assumed an additional weight of responsibility, 
not only because another school has been esta- 
blished during that period, and committed to our 
care, but the Teachers, who for many years have 
had charge of the other schools, all offered us 
their resignations at the close of the last session. 

The filling up of the vacancies has involved 
us in much deep fecling, being desirous the 
schools should continue to give satisfaction. 

On the first of the 9th month they were all 
opened. The Boys’ Grammar School in the 
new building just erected, under the care of 
Harriet EK. Stockley. The Girls’ Grammar 
School, under the care of Hannah Antrim. The 
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Primary School for boys and girls, under the | studies and conform to the wishes of their Teach- 
care of Ann Bailey, as principal, and her sister | ers, we cherish the hope that, during the coming 
Elizabeth as assistant teacher. term, the schools will all give general satisfac- 
There are now in the Boys’ department 38 | tion. 
pupils ; of whom, The scholars of all the schools attend our 5th 
20 are members of our Society. day meetings, and their deportment therein is 
5 have one parent a member. generally orderly. Their presence in these op- 
6 whose parents are professors with Friends. | portunities is often animating and comforting to 
7 whose parents are neither members nor pro- | their elder friends, and we have faith to believe, 
fessors with us. that on some of these occasions, their youthful 
In the Girls’ department of the Grammar | minds receive an impression of good, which, as 
School there are now 40 pupils. seed sown, will spring up, and bear fruit after 
21 are members of our Society. its own kind. 


1 has one parent in membership. 
1 whose parents are professors with Friends. 
17 neither members nor professors with us. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee. 
Tuomas Matures, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 1st mo. 25th. 





In the Primary department there are now 61 | 
pupils. 
37 are members of our Society. 


From the North British Review. 

THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. 
8 have one parent in membership with us. The discovery of gold in California is inter- 
3 whose parents are professors with us. esting in its physical and moral relations. The 
13 whose parents are neither members nor pro- | mineral wealth of California was unknown till a 
fessors. | year after the discovery of gold in Australia. 
The schools are filled to overflowing; whole | About thirty years ago the captain of one of the 
number in attendance being 139. 50 applicants ships belonging to the Right Honorable Edward 
have been rejected since the commencement of | Ellice, brought to him from California a fine 
the present school term, for want of room, a| specimen of gold in quartz rock, which is still 
small number of whom were members of our\in his possession, but no steps were taken to 
Society. |search for more in the western Eldorado. In 
We observe with pleasure the number of our 1830, Captain Sutter, a Dutchman who had 
members now in attendance at these schools, to | been an officer in the Swiss Guards of Charles 
be much larger than it has heretofore been ; and | X., having been wounded when fighting for his 
yet, when we remember that a report made to | Sovereign at the Barricades, and despairing of 
our Monthly Meeting about one year ago, stated, | another restoration, set out for the western world, 
‘There were 230 children among us of a suita- and offered his services to the Government of 
ble age to attend school,” we can but acknow- ' Mexico. Here he received a grant of land in 
ledge the number ought to be still larger. | Upper California 700 or 800 miles in extent. 
The establishment of a free system of educa- | He cleared about 300 acres, and after several 
tion, when the right time shall come, would, we seuffles with the Indians, finally induced them 
believe, be the proper means for the meeting to | to become his friends and aid him in erecting 
adopt, towards securing the general attendance | his fort and cultivating his fields. After a resi- 
of the children of our members. | dence of ten years, he entered intoa contract with 
The three schools now established, are pre- 'a Mr. Marshall to erect a saw mill on the Ameri- 
pared to instruct children from the early age of | canos, at a short distance from his residence. 
years to that of 16 inclusive. They will ac- | The tail-race having been found too narrow ‘for 
commouate nearly 140 pupils, and if made free, | the free exit of the water, the mill-wheel was 
would no doubt be soon filled with our own mem- removed, and the whole body of the water sent 
bers, who are now scattered among the public | through the tail-race, in order to increase its 
and other schools, and in many instances ex-| Width. While superintending the work, Mr. 
posed to influences that are at variance with the Marshall saw a few yellow shiuing spots on the 
simplicity of Truth, as professed by Friends. part of the bank which had been washed away, 
The success of the new Grammar School for | and upon picking up the brightest of them, he 
Boys, the establishment of which has called | found that they were, as far as he could judge, 


5 
forth so much solicitude, has, we believe, equalled | pure gold. Upon finding the soil to be aurifer- 
the expectations of all concerned. 





ous, he burried to Capt. Sutter, and after satis- 
In the Girls’ Grammar School and the Pri- | fying themselves that gold abounded in the rock 
of the South Fork, and picking out of the rock 
a lump weighing an ounce and a half, they prose- 
cuted their researches in seeret. Secresy, however, 
was out of the question. Their movements were 
watched by the workmen, who also found specks 
of gold, and, while the captain and mill-wright 


mary School, our Teachers have had some diffi- 
culties to encounter, connected with the change 
that has taken place therein; but we believe 
these difficulties are being gradually overcome, 
and the disposition being now evinced by the 
pupils generally, to apply diligently to their 
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were engaged in an attempt to prove that these| high education, and of lofty principles, who 
specks were merely worthless spangles of mica, | found themselves outstripped in their own land 
or pieces of yellow pyritcs, a better informed | by the ignorant, the unprincipled and criminal, 
Indian called out, “Oro, oro!’ and exposed the | whom God, and nature, and genius, had marked 
trick which-was about to be practised upon the | out for position and for honors, which an un- 
community. grateful country has denied them. Others cer- 
Captain Sutter began his researches with a| tainly there were, who were instigated by the 
gang of fifty Indians, but the news having spread, | passion of acquiring money without regular labor, 
and large collections of gold having been made | one of the ignoblest impulses of rational man. 
by new diggers, and carried from San Francisco But whatever have been the motives which have 
to the United States, a sensation of the most ex- | driven the guld-digger to the Eldorado, let us 
traordinary kind was created among its citizens. | not denounce him as more erring than his pro- 
Hundreds of families set out for the land of gold. | totype at home, the gold scekers in our metro- 
Unprovided for a journey in autumn,and physi-  politan citics, our provincial towns, and our rural 
cally unfit for its toils, many died from thirst, villages, who wrest it otherwise than from the 
many from ague, while others sunk under the matrix of rock or the nodule of sand. He who 
burdens which they bore. Even after they had) for his own interest taxes the staff of life and 
passed the Llumbolt, whose waters are for 300 
miles impregnated with alkali, they had to cross 
a barren desert without a blade of grass, or a 
spring of pure water, to encounter the rigours of 
winter on the very flanks of the Sierra Neveda, 
to lay themselves down in miserable encamp- 
ments, sick and destitute, when almost within 
sight of the land of promise, till relief was ex- 
tended to them by the very settlers in whose of flesh from the bodies of his victims ; and we 
gain they came to participate. in vain seek for him an exemplar in the rough 
The current of life which at this time rushed community of California. 
into Califurnia did not flow in an unobstructed 
channel. Composed of heterogeneous and self- | 
destroying elements, its channel was strewed be folly in usto conjecture. The political econo- 
with the dead; and corpses in their earthen | mist knows as little on the subject as the gold 
mounds measured like mile-stones the dreary’ finder. Time alone will be cur teacher; but 
length of the Prairie journey. In the month of , whatever the result may be, great benefits have 
May, a train two miles long consisting of 20,000 already accrued, and will accrue to society. The 
souls and 50,000 animals, wended their way to precious ore was elaborated in the rocks, and 
the land of gold. The pedlar with his mule, the | these rocks upheaved, not to retard but to pro- 
mother with her child in hand or ber infant at | mote civilization. A great empire, with noble 
her breast, the stripling with his larder upon | cities, and harbors, and an extended coast, will 
his back, the octogenarian with his staff, the pil- | spring up in the remote West. Rail-roads and 
grim with his scrip, the ruffian with his kuife, | telegraphs, and canals, and steam-ships, will con- 
and the robber with his revolver, were all mingled | nect, by their pacific links, otherwise separated 
with gentry of a higher order, with carriages, | and divided communities, and hasten that cycle 
carts, wheel-barrows, and noble steels carrying | of universal peace, which though now rudely in- 
the adventurous bloomer or the enterprising mer- terrupted, must at no distant day be the inheri- 
chant. In the same month 10,000 individuals tance of nations. 
landed in San Francisco, and nearly the same | 
number in the following month. No fewer than | ates 
14,000 Chinamen disembarked in the first half } ae ee 
of the year, and it has been calculated that, in} The Providence Journal, in commenting upon 
the year 1852, 100,000 souls were added to the | the proposition now before Congress to raise 
population of California. three thousand volunteers to commence a war of 
The state of society arising from such a rapid | extermination upon the Indian tribes, at an ex- 
influx of human beings of all varieties of station | pense of millions upon millions of dollars, sug- 
and character, and all impelled by the same love | gests that a few hundred thousand dollars ex- 
of mammon, must necessarily display features | pended upon blankets, seeds, agricultural imple- 
both interesting and repulsive. It would be cu- | ments, and other useful articles, and distributed 


carelessly public duties, who uses short measures 
and light weights, is less worthy than the lowest 
gold-digger, who earns houest wages by the sweat 
of his brow. He who obtains his gold from the 
adulteration of food, of wine or of medicine, or 
who imposes false articles on the ignorance of 
the community, takes it in the form of a pound 


What results are to flow, in their financial 
phase, from the copious influx of gold, it would 








rious to ascertain who the men where who thus | among the Indians by honest agents, would ae- 
left their native shores and their sunny vallies, | complish more than millions spent in hostile 
to seck, perchance, for a subsistence, for which | operations. The Journal prefers for this work, 
they had vainly struggled at home. Among | half a dozen men whom it could select from the 
them, doubtless, were men of elevated talent, of | Friends’ Yearly Meeting, properly supported, to 


the necessary beverage of man, who discharges: 





} 
| 
' 
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ke ae 


the best army, commanded by the best generals 
that were ever armed against the poor Indigns. 


—_—_— — ! 


LAYS OF QUAKERDOM. 


| Taken from the Knickerbocker by the permission and with the 
corrections of the Author. } 


JAMES PARNELL, 


THE QUAKER PROTO-MARTYR. 
.Concluded from page 815.) 
Vile 
Then his manly voice ascended 
O’er the slow-subsiding din; 
And he spake with power and freedom 
Of the ** Grorious Licut wituin.” 
Lo! this is the Curist, the Teacner! 
He will teach you of His ways: | 
This is that outpouring Sririt 
Promised in these latter days. 
Now the old shall dwell in visions, 
And the young shall prophesy ; 
And ye all may feel, ye people, 
That the power of Gop is nigh; 
Nigh, within your hearts and spirits, 
As the great Apostle said; 1 
Save in feartul sin and trespass 
Ye be reprobate and dead. 
Think you, in your steepie houses, 
Gop’s eternal presence stands ? 
Nay! He dwelleth not in temples 
Made by any human hands. 
But your bodies are His temples, 
And His holy Church is one: 
Every soul redeemed becometh 
In its walls a living stone ; 
And His Spirit now ordaineth 
Preachers of His word again, 
Not your priesthood, formed and fashioned 
By the carnal wills of men; 
Prophets who divine for money, 
Preachers who do preach for hire; 
And Gop’s judgments shall consume them, 
Like the chaff before the fire.” 
Then the angry priests and rulers 
Cried again, in greater wrath: 
‘€ Shall this babbler and blasphemer 
Linger longer-in your path ?” 


vill. 


But the people were divided, 

Tossed and heaving to-and-fro; 
Some believed an evil spirit 

Sought them, from the realms below. 
Some believed a prophet risen, 

With the power of ancient days ; 
These, amid the wild commotion, 

Stood in silent awe and praise. 


One, 2 maiden, with her tresses 
From her tair face backward flung; 
With clasped hands, and pale lips parted, 
Ever on his accents hung; 
And a matron, on whom rested 
Some great sorrow’s sombre hue, 
Stood in light, as one illumined 
By a glorious hope, and new; 
And a white-haired peasant murmured, 
Bowed by labor and by years, 
As his hard hand from the furrows | 
Of his rough face brushed the tears, 
‘Lo! mine eyes Lave seen Tuy glory ; 
Now I wait for my release; 
In my day Tuy Gospel liveth ; 
Let Tuy servant rest in peace.” 


Thoughtful, with his bare arms folded 
On his broad and brawny breast, 

Stood a stalwart yeoman, kindling 
With a dawning hope of rest. 

** Can this be the day of promise ? 
Will the Thousand Years begin? ; 

Shall this prophet, born among us, 
Bring that glorious promise in??? 

‘¢ Tut! man! but he hath a devil,”’ 
Growled an old and surly boor. 

* Devils do not,”’ said another, 
‘¢ Preach the Gospel to the poor.”’ 

** Have our herdsmen grown to prophets ?”’ 
Asked a proud and haughty dame. 

** Few of old,” the matron answered, 
‘« Of the great and noble came.”’ 

** When ye follow this man’s teaching,” 
Said a townsman, worldly-wise, 

** Ye shall see our nation’s greatness 
Sinking never more to rise.” 


IX. 
While among themselves disputing, 
Some in anger, rude and loud ; 
As, his present mission ended, 
Slowly Parnett left the crowd, 
Then one Justice Waxerine to him 
In hot haste and passion came, 
Suying roughly, “1 arrest you 
In the Lord Protector’s name ; 
For you do but sow seditions 
Where your wicked railings fall.” 
Nothing moved, he only answered, 
**So Tertun.us said of Pau.” 
X. 
Then they led him to their prison— 
To that dismal den of sin; 
He, so pure and young and simple, { 
Thrust with thieves and felons in. 
Where a brutal herd around him 
With low scoff and cursing came, 
Jest obscene and ribuld laughter, 
Seeming lost to fear or shame. 
‘*Heigh oh! who ¢s this new comer <”’ 
Said one, ruder than the rest. 
** Room, ye gentles! room anu welcome 
For a new and stately guest. 
Ha! what have we here? a Quaker! 
Quake, ye culprits! quake for fear. 
Come, Sir Preacher, give ’s a sermon; 
Marry! much we need it here.” 
“ Silence !”? growled a burly felon ; 
“¢ Let that puny boy alone; 
Can your coward hearts discover 
No arms equal to your own ?”’ 
Then the Quaker saw the tumult 
Into savage brawling break ; 
But, intrepid, sweet and earnest, 
In their very midst he spake : 


XIe 


«¢ Men and brethren, poor and sinful, 
Wanderers from the way of right, 
Have ye nothing left to live for, 
But to swear, and brawl, and fight ? 
Though ye seem of men forsaken, 
Gop is dwelling near to you, _ 
And He seeth, with your evil, 
All the little good ye do. 
Ever in your souls His Sririt~ 
With your sinful purpose strives ; 
And He seeketh thus to win you 
Back to better, happier lives. 
Listen to His holy teaching, 
Ere your cups of woe be full : 
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‘Though your sins are as the scarlet, 
He will make them white as wool.’ 

To your low estates He bringeth 
Power and pity from above, 

Greater than all human mercy, 
Stronger than all human love. 

Some among ye may remember 
When ye walked in purer ways; 

Or beside your mothers prattled, 
In your childhood’s happy days. 

Ye must now become as children, 
And your better lives begin ; 

Then these outward bonds shall vanish, 
And your stronger bonds within.” 


XII. 
Low and clear through all the prison 
Fell his sweet and simple word, 
And the wondering felons round him 
Ceased their brawling as they heard. 
Some with half-clenched hands suspended 
Held them from the brutal blow; 
Some, by gentle accents melted, 
Bowed in silent sorrow low. 
Some did weep, to feel upon them 
Swift and crowding memories come; 
Life mis-spent, its treasures wasted ; 
Love and peace, and hope and home. 
«1s it ?’? said that burly felon, 
With his tears upon his cheeks, 
Quivering lip and utterance broken, 
“Is it man or angel speaks ?”? 
Some unmoved and stony-hearted 
Shrank to angles of the room; 
Still, but sullen and defiant, 
Crouching in their native gloom; 
While the Quaker, calm and peaceful, 
By the heavenly presence blest, 
Stretched him on his prison-pallet, 
To a sweet, unbroken rest. 


XIII. 


In that gloomy jail, and loathsome, 
Many a weary week he lay; 
Then they led him to his trial, 
Led him with their thieves away. 
In the felons’ gang they chained him, 
With the vilest of the vile: 
Side by side along the highway, 
Thus they travelled many a mile. 
From the base and cruel thraldom, 
Unreleased by day or night, 
Worn and weary in the body, 
But in spirit strong and bright. 
So they came to ancient Chelmsford, 
Where in irons, day by day, 
Waiting for the near assizes, 
In the common jail he lay. 


XIV. 


Now with deepening tints the autumn 
Touched the old majestic wood, 
And the sylvan kings enfolded 
In their dying drapery stood. 
Impotent as some old giant, 
Shorn of all his fiery hair, 
Bald and round the sun ascended 
Through the still and misty air; 
With his bonds of wreathing vapor 
Struggling for his summer sway ; 
But pale flower and leaf enfeebled 
Felt his power had passed away. 
Sadder than the waning season 
Grew each manly spirit then; 
Colder, darker than the vapors 
Bigotries enshrouded men. 
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To their court they led the Quaker, 
In his iron fetters bound ; 

As he passed the people wondered 
At the clanking shackles’ sound. 

‘Is this man among the felons ? 
He so simple and so good; 

Though he be a canting Quaker, 
Are his hands imbrued in blood ?” 

Thus the pitying people murmured 
At such outrage in their land, 

Till the judges bade the jailor 
Strike the shackles from his hand. 


XVe 


Then his cruel foes arraigned him, 
Charged with great and grievous crimes ; 
Heresies and dread seditions, 
Fearful in their turbid times. 
«* Much,” they said, ‘* he taught the people, 
From the Church to set them free; 
And with deep and fierce invective 
Spake against the powers that be.” 
Round the judge each persecutor 
Whispered his malicious word, 
And against him court and jury 
With their savage hatred stirred. 
Friend or counsel they denied him, 
And his simple right to speak; 
Lone he stood, and undefended, 
Like his Mastek, still and meek. 


XVI- 
But the jury found him guiltless ; 
Then the judge in anger spake, 
Saying, ‘‘ This man and his people 
Every law and ritual break. 
For his bold contempt of rulers, 
And his scoff at things divine, 
We commit him at discretion 
To imprisonment and fine !’’ 
Silent, Panne tt heard the sentence, 
But his look was calm and high, 
As they led him back to prison, 
There to linger—there to die. 
O’er Colchester Castle’s threshold 
Then he entered to his doom; 
When again he passed the portal, 
Passed he to his nameless tomb. 


XVII. 

Oh! it was a shame and sorrow, 
When in Exgland people saw 

Men for ¢ nscience’ sake imprisoned, 
In the name of Gop and law. 

They have learned a better lesson 
In these latter days of light, 

When the noble English people 
Champion Europe for the right. 


XVITI. 

Still Colchester’s Castle turrets 

Old and gray, in Essex stand; 
Still in feudal isolation, 

Frowning o’er the cultured land ; 
*Leagured by those old besiegers, 

Winter’s wind and summer’s rain ; 
While around, the peaceful reapers 

Sing upon the wide domain; 
Undisturbed the ivy clambers 

Over all the massive towers, 
And along the moat and rampart 

Sporting children hide in flowers. 


XIX. 

But within, the same old prison 
Yawns amid perpetual gloom, 

With insatiate jaws of granite, 
Dismal as a living tomb. 
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Since the old days when the Romans 
Held them with imperial sway, 
In these walls had many a captive 
Sighed his wretched life away. 
Here the loyal Lucas perished, 
And the brave and noble Liste; 
What time Farrrax with his Round-heads 
‘ramped along the chapel-aisle. 
But of all the noble number, 
Who the coming death defied, 
Never one like Parnetu suffered, 
Never one like Parnetu died. 


XXe 


When the winter winds were sweeping 
Round the castle’s massive walls, 
Shrieking in at grated casements, 
Howling through the antique halls; 
In the vast and vaulted chambers, 
Ever sighing, faint and low; 
Through the close and dismal dungeons, 
Wailing cirge like, sad and slow; 
Still in mournful cadence blending, 
Like a mighty human moan, 
As of spirits, yet imprisoned 
In the huge and solid stone ; 
With the woes of all its victims 
So the castle seemed to groan. 


XXIe 


Sick and sleepless, Parnetux lying 
Through the midnight’s chill and gloom, 
In the winter’s sullen summons, 
Heard his own approaching doom. 
Months had passed: no hope of pardon 
To the patient prisoner came, 
Though to rulers many a pleader 
Spake his sufferings and his name. 
Never was such intercession 
Made for any in that day; 
Of his people some did proffer 
In his very stead to stay. 
But the rulers’ hearts were hardened, 
For the land was filled with strife, 
And the dread of civil warfare 
Cheapened every human life. 


XXII. 


So they heeded not the Quaker, 
Who with steadfast faith and love 
Bade his suffering people gather 
Strength and counsel from above. 
All the while his persecutors 
Seemed in every torment skilled, 
And the jailer and the keeper 
With a fiendish fury filled. 
Now with brutal stripes they beat him; 
Now his food they bore away, 
Till in sickness, starved and bleeding, 
On the stony floor he lay. 
Couch and raiment then denied him, 
Though his parting hour seemed nigh ; 
Friends and kindred all excluded, 
Thus they left him there to die. 


XXIII. 

But yet unsubdued, his spirit, 
With a calm and mighty will, 

Held the body’s failing pulses, 
Beating in their channels still: 

Beating weaker, beating slower, 
As the great soul, day by day, 

With a sense of power and triumph, 
Kept the gloomy king at bay. 

Thus in that tremendous conflict 
Wore his last long night away. 





XXIV. 


Morning came: it cometh slowly 
Through the gloom of prison-bars, 
When all night the captive keepeth 
His lone vigil of the stars. 
Morning came, and over England 
Brought the vapors on the breeze, 
With a lazy motion rolling 
Inward from the circling seas; 
Onward, upward slowly drifting, 
Folding round the castle wall; 
Swathing massive tower and turret, 
Dense and heavy, like a pall; 
Driving through the prison-grating, 
With a keen and cutting chill, 
Where, amid the shivering dampness, 
Parwne.u lay, so weak and still ; 
While around the heavy vapor, 
(Piercing feeble nerve and bone,) 
Drop by drop, condensed and trickled 
Down the cold and flinty stone. 
In the stifling air the martyr 
Slower drew his laboring breath, 
And upon his pallid forehead 
Lay the heavy dews of death. 


XXV. 


Then to soothe his parting moments 
Loving friends in stillness came, 
Whom his cruel foes admitted 
To his cell, for very shame. 
On the old familiar faces 
Sweetly fell his dying smile, 
As he said, ‘1 linger with you 
But a very little while ; 
Keep the faith and fight the battle, 
For the crown awaits you: lo! 
I behold the glory breaking! 
Do not HOLD ME!—LET ME Go!”’ 


Then they seemed to see the prison 
With a sudden radiance bright, 

As from some transcendent presence 
Passing in a flood of light ; 

And amid the awful splendor, 
Each pale watcher held his breath; 

But within the gloom returning, 
Stood that mighty victor—Deatu! 


XXVI. 


So he perished—that young martyr: 
Save his people, few beside 

Of the busy world remember 
That he ever lived or died. 

But a true man lives for ever 
In the great heart of the race, 

With a slow but certain justice, 
Finding his appointed place. 

And in that time when the people 
Shall recall their great and true, 

And the dead of all the ages 
Summon to that high review; 

When the world shall seek its jewels, 
For the Future’s glorious crown, 

And the hand of higher manhood 
Write each noble story down; 

In that swiftly-coming era, 
When it calls the splendid roll 

Of all those who lived and suffered 
For the freedom of the soul ; 

Then in that time with the jewels, 
And in answer to the call, 

Shall appear the youthful martyr 
Of Colchester’s Castle-wall. 
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The Seventh Annual Report of the Directors | 48 found that the depth suddenly varied from, 
of this Institution has just been published. From} 100 to 350 fathoms. No map better explains ; 
it we learn, that at the date of the last annual|the varying depth of the ocean, its hills and 





FOR ORPHANS. cable flew off with a frightful velocity, and it” 


report, there were 305 pupils in the College. ally, than one on page 256, Volume 9, 
Since that period, 83 have been apprenticed to| Scientific American, which exhibits the deep 
suitable trades or occupations. During the same | 8¢4 soundings taken by American naval vessels, 
time, the indentures of 15 orphans have been | A very good idea of what the bottom of the sea 
cancelled, and 9 have been removed from the’ is like may be obtained from the face of the dry 
College, and 3, John Arrison, Witliam Drew |!aud, as there is abundant proof of many parts of 
and Evans B. Moore, have been removed by '!¢ being once the floor of the ocean. All Lon 
death. During the last year 59 orphans, all of Island was at one period covered with the sea, 
whom were bora in Philadelphia, have been ad-| 40d the whole interior of New-York State, and 
mitted as pupils of the institution, making the |* number of our Western States, afford numerous 
total number now in the College 304. Of this/¢Videuces of having once been covered with 
number, 285 were born in the city of Philadel- | ¥#ter- 
phia, and 17 in other parts of the State.of Penn- — 
sylvania. : PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 3 
At the commencement of the year 18§4, there! Four anp Meat.—The Flour market is a 


were 105 pupils belonging to the Primary De-! With some little inqniry for export. Sales 
partment, Ne 4. Since then 48 havé al re. | good brands at $9 00 a $9 12, and for home con. — 


—— 


; “a , ; 7 ¢ ‘sumption at $9 12a $9 25 for good brands; q 
ceived from Primary Department No. 2, and 10/5) 49 50 a $10 00. Rye Flour is scarce; sales 


$6 00 per barrel, and Corn meal at $4 18. 
Grain.—Wheat is still scarce. Last sales of 
prime red at $2 15, and of white within the range 
of $2 20 a $2 30. Rye is still dull. Sales at’ 
$1 20 per bushel. Corn is steady; lust sales of 
yellow at 91 a 92c afloat, Sales of Oats at 54c. 


—_—_—_—_—X—_———__= 
\REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
BOYS.—This School is handsomely situated in, 
Unionville, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
The Summer Session will commence on the First’ ’ 
day of Fifth month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
The Course of Instruction embraces all the us@al ” 
branches of a solid English Education; also Drawing, — 


and the French Language. No extra charge except. 
for the French, which will be Five Dollars per te 


have been removed. 

In Department No. 2, whichembraces pupils of 
the lowest attainments, there are now 117. 

In the Principal Department there were 89 
pupils at the commencement of the past year, 
and since, 43 havé been added, and 42 removed. 
In the building known as No. 5, a room for in- 


struction in Natural Philosophy has been com-; 


pleted, and is now in use. 

The Secretary, H. W. Arey, reports that the 
appropriations during the year 1854, amounted to 
$73,225.00, and the expenditures to $61,402.37, 
leaving the amount unexpended and returned to 
the Girard Fund of $1,822 63. 

The Institution has thus far apprenticed 89 
lads. Of this number 58 reside in the families 
of their masters, and 21 have been permitted to 
board in places approved by the Directors. 

The Board of Directors close their report by 
stating that at no period of the history of the 
College, have the manifestationsof moral and 
intellectual improvement in the orphans been 
more apparent than now. —Public Ledger. 





THE BOTTOM OF THE OCEAN. 


The bottom of the ocean is as unequal as the! 
surface of the earth. Beneath the waters of the! 


seas there are mountains, hills, and valleys. 





' Terms for Boarding, Washing and Tuition, $50 per 


Session. One balf payable in advance, the remaindet: | 
at the close of the term. ie 
Boys from the age of seven to ten are well accom. 
modated, and great care will be taken to preserve the | 
health and guard the morals-of those placed in charge | 
of the Principal. Daily access may be had to the, 
School by means of Public Stages from Wilmington, | 
West Chester, and Cochranville. 
For Circulars, address, . 
EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. ° 
Green Lawn, B. S., Unionville Post Office. 
3d mo. 17—2m. pd. 


ROPOSALS for Publishing by Subscription THE 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE — 
CALLED QUAKERS; also, a Key, opening the 
way to every capacity, how to distinguish the Re- 


Some of these have bold and precipitous sides, | ligion professed by the people called Quakers, from 


while others swell gradually from base to sum- 
mit.. The average depth of the sea between 
England and France, in the Channel, is only 30 
fathoms, and is uniform, as has been proven by 
laying down the telegraph cable The bottom 
of the Mediterranean sca, on the other hand, is 
very deep, being no less than 250 fathoms, and 
in one place 350. In laying down a submarine 


telegraph cable last summer, between Piedmont | Publisher, 


and Corsica, Mr. Brett, the gentleman who con- 


structed the line, came toa place where the Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 


| the perversions and misrepresentations of their adver- 


saries, with a brief exhortation to all sorts of people, 
to examine their ways and their hearts, and turn 
speedily to the Lord. By Wittiam Penn; with a 
Letter of Advice to his Wife aud Children. To be 
comprised in a duodecimo volume of about one han- - 
dred and fifty pages. Price twenty-five cents. Two. 
dollars and forty cents per dozen, or sixteen dollars | 
r hundred. It is desired that the proposals be 
turned before the first of Fifth month next, to the 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 
No. 1 South Fifth St. 









2d mo. 24th—4t. 
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